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THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



Last February Dona Maria Christina held her last reception as 
Queen-Eegent of Spain ; this month the boy King comes definitely 
into his own. By the side of the coronation of King Edward VII., 
the forth-coming accession of Alphonso XIII. has been but little 
thought of, but then an exact sense of proportion is not humanity's 
strongest point. The first is a spectacle, and therefore pleasing 
to the many; the second a political event of interest to the few. 
The Eegeney has lasted for sixteen A'ears; and, as is usual with 
most Begencies, it has not been over-successful. It has, indeed, 
preserved internal peace. It has also preserved the throne. Such 
as they are, these are no inconsiderable achievements; there were 
few who would have thought them possible on the morrow of 
Alphonso XII.'s death. But during the Eegeney almost the last, 
certainly the most precious, parts of the Spanish empire have 
been lost to the crown by the fortune of war; and beneath a seem- 
ing tranquillity ominous forces are at work in the kingdom. 

For better or worse Spain lies somewhat outside the activities 
of " our own correspondent," and the telegrams despatched from 
Madrid to Europe and America reflect either the views of a 
severely-censured press, or the frigid circumspection of the Court, 
or the optimism of officialdom. Madrid is even less representa- 
tive of Spain than is New York of America, and the journalists 
who follow the Court from the capital to San Sebastian and back 
again are hardly nearer to the heart and realities of Spain than 
is the Fifth Avenue flaneur to Kansas. The outside world, in- 
deed> has to be content with such knowledge of the life of the 
Peninsula from day to day as the Ministers at Madrid think it 
well to impart. We hear, accordingly, every few months, of 
Carlist plots and risings, and of the immense activity the Govern- 
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ment displays in circumventing and suppressing them. The 
telegraph wires hum with the proofs of official vigilance and 
resolution; clubs are raided; Carlist noblemen are arrested and 
their houses honored by "domiciliary visits"; papers are seized 
and martial law proclaimed. Also, Europe is impressed. But in 
Spain these periodic disturbances produce no excitement. You 
will hear it pretty openly hinted that, as often as not, they are 
engineered by the Government for the purpose of strengthening 
its position, and that Ministers deliberately exaggerate them for 
the pleasure of posing afterwards as the strong and patriotic pre- 
servers of order. Or they are quietly written down as a speculative 
manoeuvre to depreciate values, and some frankly cynical con- 
siderations are offered to the inquirer to explain the connivance 
of the politicians. But, however flimsy their foundation, the de- 
tails of these movements and of the heroic energy of officialdom 
in crushing them are laboriously telegraphed abroad, while of the 
events that really count little or nothing is said. How many 
people outside Spain could, for instance, give an accurate account 
of that extraordinary resistance to the payment of the national 
taxes which Catalonia has maintained these three years and more ? 
How many know that not once nor twice the wealthiest and most 
progressive province of Spain has hissed its own national anthem, 
and greeted the Marseillaise with cheer upon cheer ? How many, 
again, are aware that the much-heralded tour of the young King 
two summers ago through the northern districts had to be abrupt- 
ly broken off, so cool and "mixed" was the welcome offered in 
the first few towns he visited ? These are the matters that signify, 
but of them the outside world is held in ignorance. Instead, we 
are regaled with full accounts of a police raid on the house of a 
Carlist Duke and the triumphal arrest of his concierge. But 
though the larger movements of disaffection are left unchronicled, 
the indefatigable Beuter serves up with some fulness small and 
localized incidents, and of these, too, there has been enough dur- 
ing the past few years to warrant disquietude. Ever since the 
Treaty of Paris put an end to the one-sided conflict with the 
United States, Spain has been in a state of troublous unrest. 
Barely a week has gone by without its record of riots and random 
shootings, of violent strikes, of cities in a state of siege, of the 
constitutional guarantees suspended in province after province. 
The capital itself has more than once been placed under martial 
vol. OLxxrv. — no. 546. 41 
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law. It needed a significant hint from the Military Governor of 
Madrid to enable the marriage of the Princess of Asturias to pass 
off quietly. Within the last two years, five towns, including 
Madrid, have seen their streets overrun with anti-Jesuit mobs, 
bent on convent-sacking. Catalonia has hardly known a month 
of industrial peace, and from all over the country come reports 
of demonstrations against the octroi duties, against the detested 
but all-powerful priesthood, against the payment of national 
taxes. Is the gathering ferment of the last twenty years at length 
about to burst? Will the young King find himself before long 
on a throne shaken by revolution ? 

The question is not fantastic, nor is its answer so necessarily 
and decisively in the negative as one could wish. There are in 
Spain, as Canovas saw and said, many, if not most, of the signs 
of impending revolution. Constitutionalism has proved a farce 
in times of peace and an equally ruinous tragedy in times of war. 
From the first it was unsuited to the Spanish temperament, 
which has never yet been satisfied for long with any half-way 
house between Autocracy and Republicanism. Misgovernment 
and demoralization are its fruits. "There are no politics in 
politics," said an American statesman, and the epigram holds as 
good for Spain as for the United States. Spanish politics begin 
and end with the question of spoils. The parties that call them- 
selves " Liberals " and " Conservatives " have no principles what- 
ever except the principle of allowing one another a reasonable turn 
in office. The elections, so far from being a test of public opinion, 
are the nullification of it. The average Spaniard rarely takes the 
trouble to vote at all. If a man of education and breeding, he 
looks on the politicians much as a Few York Mugwump regards 
a Tammany Alderman. If a peasant or small trader, he is apt, 
like the Italian contadino, to think of the suffrage as a trick in- 
vented by the police to get him into trouble. Government is a 
matter of arrangement and contract between the ins and the outs. 
The Premier decides before an election just how many seats he 
will require in the new Cortes. The caciques, who come nearer 
to the American Boss than any other product of political Europe, 
see to it that the required number is always forth-coming. The 
rest are distributed impartially and according to agreement 
among the different factions of the Opposition. Negotiations 
on this momentous point are carried on quite openly, usually 
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through the medium of the Minister of the Interior, and their 
results are published from day to day in the Madrid press as a 
matter of course. The Premier is thus in the happy position of 
knowing just how he will stand in the new Cortes long before the 
electors have been approached. It is the function, or one of the 
functions, of the caciques to see that the people do not disturb 
the Premier's calculations by any inordinate desire to vote. Their 
methods are the familiar Tammany methods of fraud, repeating, 
personation and bulldozing. No Spanish government has yet 
failed in its appeal to the country, and none ever will so long as 
the wire-pullers stuff ballot-boxes, and marshal " repeaters," and 
bring dead men up to vote on a hint from headquarters. Consti- 
tutionalism, as practised in the Peninsula, is really nothing but 
an organized assault on the pockets of the people. The country 
is " run " by a few thousands of professional politicians who are 
" in politics " for what they can make out of it. Imagine New 
York as it was under " Boss " Tweed, and apply his system of 
government t6 the army and navy and to every detail of national 
and municipal administration, and one gets no exaggerated pict- 
ure of Spain's present condition. The country may serve as an 
extreme instance of the evil which has flowed from England's 
success in administering the Parliamentary and Constitutional 
system. From about 1780 to 1870, Europe was possessed with an 
almost maniacal admiration for the British constitution. The 
most diverse countries — countries just emerging, like Italy, from 
political slavery, countries that had never known and never cared 
to know anything but the direct rulership of a single head, — 
copied or transplanted the British system, not because it suited 
their instincts, but simply because it was the mode and stood for 
" progress," and was supposed to be the last word in the art and 
science of politics. In no land has this indiscriminate homage 
had worse results than in Spain. 

It is possible to conceive of an ill-fitting national system being 
neutralized, in part, at any rate, by a healthy development of 
local self-government, but Spain is denied this loophole. It is 
curious to note how all the Latin peoples, as we somewhat un- 
scientifically call them, have tried to combine constitutionalism 
with the highly centralized form of administration — in response, 
probably, to their instinct for precision and synthetic arrange- 
ments and focussed authority. The two are incompatible in 
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spirit, and in neither France nor Italy has the attempt to work 
them together proved a success. In Spain, if constitutionalism 
may fairly be said to have degenerated into a conspiracy against 
the people, the centralized administrative system may also and with 
equal fairness be labelled the handmaid to its viciousness. The 
Premier of the moment controls not only all the great offices of 
state, but every mayoralty, prefecture, collectorship, in the land. 
" If a change of Government has been deemed expedient, a clean 
sweep is made of all existing officials, from the Governor of a 
Province and the mayor of a city to a messenger in a Government 
office and the road-mender of a municipality." The country, in 
consequence, is flooded with carpet-baggers from Madrid, whose 
notion of their official duties is the making of hay while the sun 
shines. Their tenure is precarious at best; none of them knows 
when another "ministerial crisis" may not supervene; their 
salaries are small and, as a rule, in arrears; they must plunder 
to live. And plunder they do. It is mainly their depredations 
that have given point to the cry for home rule first raised in Cata- 
lonia. Spain, one must always bear in mind, is little more com- 
posite than Austria. It is a congeries of races and provinces that 
have never wholly fused. There are no Spaniards in the sense in 
which there are Frenchmen or even Americans. There are Cata- 
lans, and Basques, and Aragonese, and Andalusians, and Castil- 
ians, and so on, each of them intensely proud of his narrower 
fatherland, its dialect, its laws, its old traditions. Up to the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, the provinces were virtually 
autonomous. They held fast to the rights and privileges and 
customs they had grown used to as independent states ; and their 
cry for home rule to-day takes the form of a demand for the 
restitution of their ancient fueros. 

The demand is not merely one of sentiment. Like all the ques- 
tions that really come home to the Spaniards, it has a very practi- 
cal and businesslike side to it. Centralization spells carpet-bag 
government carried on for the benefit of the " aliens " of Madrid, 
home rule, or regionalism, to give it its Spanish name, implies 
not only the administration of a province by the natives of that 
province, but honest and economical administration. No province 
has suffered more from the harpies that flock from the capital 
than Catalonia, the wealthiest, most industrious, and most demo- 
cratic portion of the peninsula. The Catalans are more Pro- 
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vengal than Castilian in speech and character and instinctive 
ways of looking at things. Though only one-tenth of the whole 
population, they are the mainstay of the Spanish treasury, con- 
tributing to it nearly a quarter of the taxes raised from the entire 
country. Yet their interests are wholly neglected by the Central 
Government, and their province is over-run with needy office- 
holders who fatten upon their industries, pocket a large per- 
centage of the taxes and give them in return a government which 
they could conduct far more cheaply and far more efficiently 
themselves. Plundered by these political spoilers, with seventy 
per cent, of the colonial trade which was their stand-by swept 
away by the war with America, the Catalans are strongly dis- 
affected to Madrid rule. For many months in 1899 they were 
in a state of passive rebellion, refusing to pay taxes unless local 
autonomy were granted and a real effort made towards retrench- 
ment and reform. A movement has even sprung up amongst 
them for separation from Spain and annexation to Prance. But 
the politicians seem to have learnt nothing from the war. The 
heedlessness they once showed to the Cubans they now display 
towards their own countrymen ; and they have their reward in the 
hostility of the trading and commercial classes and the total 
alienation of the peasantry. 

The Carlists are the least of the dangers that threaten the 
Alphonsist dynasty, though it suits the powers at Madrid to pre- 
tend they are still a formidable rival. Carlism, indeed, has ceased 
to be a cause and sunk into a mere cult. Prom thirty to fifty years 
ago, Europe had a semi-Byronic attachment for the fortunes of 
the Legitimists. The hero of the novels of the period had usually 
done a little fighting for the Carlists; the heroine was not infre- 
quently a nurse in the Carlist service. Something of romance and 
aristocratic flavor hung round the banner of the Pretender. It 
was the gentlemanly and high-bred thing to be a subscriber to 
the Carlist funds, and whenever the Pretenders took the field 
they could always rely on the active support of English and 
Continental free-lances of birth and standing. All this has now 
vanished; the nobility have outgrown their whim, and Carlism, 
like everything else, has fallen under the grip of speculators, 
religious and financial. These, with a muster of Spanish gran- 
dees, make up the elements that now compose Don Carlos's 
" Court," and a very curious sight they offer to one who chances 
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upon them on the Continent — the dull face and overgrown figure 
of the Pretender, and, hovering around him, now a soft-footed, 
obsequious priest, now a courtly Spanish nobleman, now a flashy 
be-diamonded " financier " of Semitic origin and usually French 
nationality. It is more interesting to come across than the rowdy 
entourage of the Due d'Orleans, and outwardly, at any rate, more 
respectable, but so far as political value goes, there is little to 
choose between the two. Within the last thirty years, the world 
has travelled far from Carlism. Compare the strength of the 
cause now with what it was in 1870, when the last invasion of 
Spain was being organized, and one sees its hopelessness. In the 
seventies Carlism was a vigorous fighting force. Its coffers were 
filled with the offerings of the Mendicant Friars of Manila, and 
the bulk of the Spanish clergy were warm and active in its sup- 
port. Spain at the time had practically no regular army to oppose 
the invaders, while the Carlists had at their disposal European 
officers of repute and a well-equipped and determined army. 
France, too, was more than friendly, gave money and arms, and 
complacently looked another way while Don Carlos made his 
preparations on French soil ; and directly he was over the border, 
the sturdy peasantry of the Basque provinces and Navarre sprang 
to a man round the old standard. If he failed then, with all this 
in his favor, he is hardly likely to succeed now. The Pope, who 
always recognizes facts, when the unity of Italy is not one of 
them, has rallied the Church to the Alphonsists, and very few 
of the higher clergy in Spain now dare to proclaim themselves 
Carlists. Still less do they venture to proselytize in the Legiti- 
mist interests. The day when every priest in the Peninsula 
mounted sentinel for the Pretender is past. Moreover, the excheq- 
uer is empty. The Philippine friars are now mendicants indeed, 
and cannot spare a peseda. The Government, too, has at least 
100,000 veterans at its call, and Bismarck's efforts to include 
Spain in the Triple Alliance, as well as the extensive holdings of 
her people in Spanish securities, have converted France into an 
upholder of the existing dynasty. The next Carlist revolt, if 
there ever is another, will not have the same number of jumping- 
off grounds to choose from. There has also been a change in 
Spain itself. The mountaineers of the north are still, no doubt, 
passive sympathizers with the old cause, but of late years the de- 
velopment of their railroads and mines has given them something 
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else to think of. Don Carlos made frantic efforts during and 
immediately after the Spanish-American war to turn some of the 
sentimental interest in Carlism into solid cash. Titles and 
honors and concessions were promised without stint, and the Pre- 
tender practically mortgaged the present and prospective re- 
sources of his country up to the hilt. But none of the big 
capitalists of London or Paris was to be caught, and the Legiti- 
mist exchequer is still far from the point where it could hope to 
finance a revolution. Indeed, if one were to say that Carlism 
commands the latent but quite inactive sympathies of one-twelfth 
of Spain — and that twelfth the poorest and most ignorant — one 
would be putting its prospects in an ultra-favorable light. 

Politically, the cause of the Legitimists stands, briefly, for 
autocracy tempered by a revival of the old Spanish Cortes on the 
basis of representation by classes. It stands, too, for a very mili- 
tant and reactionary Catholicism. But neither the divine right 
of kings nor the temporal power of the Church is a cause for 
which men will fight nowadays. What, apart from sentiment, 
gives Carlism such strength as it possesses is its support of the 
principle of decentralization and provincial home rule. This, 
however, though a much-desired reform, is one that even Cata- 
lonia would not purchase at the price of civil war with Carlism 
for its aftermath. We are told, but then we are always being told 
something of the kind, that the Carlists intend to mark the acces- 
sion of Alphonso XIII. by an explosive coup, and that, to give 
an extra fillip to the enthusiasm of the rank and file, Don Carlos 
will resign in favor of his son, Don Jaime of Bourbon. Don 
Jaime is a lieutenant in the Bussian army, which thus possesses 
in its ranks two aspirants to European thrones, Prince Louis 
Napoleon being the other. Don Jaime took part in the Man- 
churian expedition of 1900, and is understood to be an ardent 
soldier. He has so far made only one public utterance on Spanish 
affairs, in March, 1901. "I shall soon," he said, "leave the 
Bussian army to play the role reserved for me by events, but 
while I wear the Bussian uniform I shall have nothing to do with 
politics. I follow Spanish affairs not as a mere spectator, but 
as one who at a given moment may be called personally to take 
part in them." Confident words, but they arouse no echo in 
Spain. If Carlism could attract to itself the social and indus- 
trial discontent of the masses, if it were thought by the merchants 
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and traders to hold out the promise of better and cheaper govern- 
ment, it might yet have a chance. As it is, I do not think a care- 
ful judgment can pronounce it other than a movement impotent 
in itself and for its own purposes, and yet capable, in the event 
of a general emeute, of doing a certain amount of damage. 

Nor, from the point of view of a possible revolution, are the 
Republicans, as a political party, to be taken much more seriously. 
They have an organization ; and, like all Spaniards, they can and 
do make speeches of suffocating eloquence. They are also allowed 
a few seats in the Cortes and from the mouths of some of them 
are heard occasionally the real sentiments of the silent, toiling, 
hopeless masses. But even if their leaders were as united as they 
are discordant and factious, and even if they had command of 
the necessary funds, there would still remain the question, What 
chance is there of a political revolution in Spain ? Is such a thing 
possible? By a political revolution one means, of course, an 
agitation conducted peaceably, by constitutional means, through 
the press, from the platform, at the hustings, gathering support 
among the electors, and sending to the national Parliament 
representatives to press and insist upon and finally to carry the 
programme of reform. Of this, or anything like it, there is no 
hope in Spain, not only because the professional politicians have 
turned the whole fabric of constitutionalism into a fraud, but 
because the people themselves have neither the inclination nor 
the intelligence for a campaign of that kind. For its successful 
working, the democratic system asks public spirit, a leisured class, 
or, as in Germany, a strong and capable bureaucracy, and intelli- 
gence. And the first of these prerequisites is intelligence. But in 
Spain there is no more public spirit than there is in Tammany 
Hall; Spanish patri<*ism, like Spanish budgets, is a thing to 
mouth over, an exeif^e in oratorical legerdemain, not an im- 
pulse that forces men to do something, sacrifice something, for 
their country; while as for intelligence, the census discloses the 
dismal fact that seven-tenths of the people of Spain can neither 
read nor write. Those who know the Peninsula are aware that 
this astounding fact, hardly to be paralleled in any other civilized 
country unless it be in Southern Italy or parts of Bussia, reveals 
only half the truth. The education of the three-tenths who can 
read and write is of the most meagre and scattered description. 
The whole weight of the Church is brought openly into play for 
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the repression of knowledge ; and to have graduated at a Spanish 
university carries with it to-day as small an implication of cul- 
ture, or even of ordinary information, as attached forty years 
ago to a degree in an Ohio college. The most casual traveller in 
Spain must have noticed the extraordinary ignorance of modern 
languages and contemporary history that obtains even among the 
well-to-do. The Cortes focusses this ignorance, just as it focusses 
the oratorical phosphorescence, and that curious deficiency in what 
we know as the virtues of common-sense that goes with it. Politi- 
cally, the sixteen millions of illiterates are helpless, and being 
helpless, seeing that their needs and desires are passed over in 
the Cortes, knowing that their votes, when they vote at all, weigh 
for nothing against the machinations of the wire-pullers, they 
have come to lose all individual interest in affairs of state. Their 
one desire is to be let alone in peace, and to make enough money 
to keep themselves and their families alive. A profound scepti- 
cism of their public men and institutions, such as one notices 
among the Italian peasants and to some extent among the middle 
classes of France, pervades and demoralizes them. But the idea 
of reform by argument and popular agitation is one that bitter 
experience has driven out of the Peninsula. It is not the Spanish 
way of doing things ; it is never the illiterate way of doing things. 
When taxation, misgovernment or business stagnation reaches the 
unendurable, a scapegoat is looked for, there is a blind rising, 
conflicts with the civil guards, rioting, a little sacking, possibly 
a murder or two. Illiteracy knows of no weapon but force, and 
to the Spaniards a revolution is inseparable from the bullet and 
the knife. 

The real danger that threatens the dynasty is less political 
than economic. The people at best are ullenly disaffected, and 
under whatever fiction of constitutiona m are, as a matter of 
fact, kept down by force. They believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
things have reached such a pass that no Spaniard can honestly 
become rich, and that is the sort of belief that makes for revolu- 
tion. The idea of impersonal, even-handed justice between man 
and man, rich and poor, has vanished from their consciousness. 
Have they not seen their sons and brothers snatched over-sea to 
the Cuban and Philippine shambles, while the rich man's son, 
armed with a medical certificate or by paying a small exemption 
fee, escaped? Do they not know that, thanks to the complaisance 
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of the tax-collector towards the well-to-do, the brunt of taxation 
falls on their small earnings? In Spain, as in Austria, a hun- 
dred cumbrous regulations strangle commercial development; and 
it is the petty trader, the small farmer and artisan, who feels 
them most. Under businesslike management, the Peninsula, 
with its rich soil, its great deposits of iron, copper and lead and its 
magnificent climate, might be made the most prosperous of coun- 
tries. As things are, the traveller is oppressed, as in Ireland, 
with a surrounding sense of poverty and sordid struggle. Taxa- 
tion grows heavier and more obnoxious; and yet the national 
revenue little more than suffices to cover the annual interest on 
the debt. The colonial trade, if artificial, was large and gave 
employment to many thousands. If the loss of it — for in a few 
years it threatens to be no greater than Russia's trade with 
Morocco — means that Spain will turn her attention to her 
internal resources, it may yet prove a blessing in disguise. Mean- 
while, it is hurrying on an industrial crisis in the many trades 
that flourished on their exports to the West Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Some 250,000 soldiers have been brought home, the offi- 
cers to be a charge on the Civil List, the men to swarm into the 
already over-crowded labor market; and every village in the land 
has learned from their lips the shameful tale of official corruption 
and neglect. 

Nor has the dynasty managed to win that personal popularity 
which is one of the best guarantees of security a monarchy can 
enjoy. The Queen-Regent is an alien and has never caught, never 
perhaps made much effort to catch, the Spanish note. The 
Spaniards as a nation suspect foreigners; they like dash and 
brilliancy in their rulers, and the Queen's tastes run to thrift and 
a quiet fireside ; they look for pageantry and splendor and a brave 
hospitality in their Court and complain that la Sefiora has pre- 
j sided over it as though it were a model German household of the 
middle classes. For the Queen's domestic virtues and accomplish- 
ments, which are cast in rather an austere mould, they have " re- 
spect," but they do not warm to them. Somehow or other, Her 
Majesty has not been able to win the affections of her impression- 
able subjects. She has seemed at times even to emphasize her 
foreign birth by frowning on bull-fights and other national amuse- 
ments, and by keeping herself and her children deliberately aloof 
from the common pleasures of the people. No monarch can do 
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this with impunity, least of all in Spain. Of the boy King his 
subjects know nothing, except that he is studious and sickly. His 
father died of consumption, and the ill-health of Alphonso XIII. 
is, therefore, of sinister moment. To the masses he is a mere 
symbol, having been reared in a thoroughly un-Spanish, though 
perhaps necessary, seclusion. But the dynasty has made political 
as well as personal mistakes. It has allied itself with the Church 
and allowed priestly power to grow, until the people have been 
goaded into outbreaks, which even their unquestioning faith in 
its superhuman attributes could not restrain. Reactionary where 
it is not revolutionary, tho Church in Spain has been equally the 
foe of progress, order, and intelligence. The immunities it now 
enjoys, collectively and individually, from the operation of the 
civil law and from the taxes that fall all the more heavily on the 
lay majority, its control of education, the rapid multiplication 
of monasteries, convents, and Jesuit seminaries, its influence at 
the Court, in politics, and in the domestic life of the people, are 
beginning to bear the usual fruits of untempered liberty. Were a 
twentieth-century Luther to arise in Spain, he would find in the 
corruptions of the Church and in the lives of but too many of the 
priesthood the storm-signals of a coming crisis. It has been the 
policy of the Queen-Regent to wean the Church from Carlism by 
restoring to it most of the powers and privileges it enjoyed under 
Queen Isabella; and the marriage last year of the Princess of 
Asturias, the heir presumptive to the throne, to Don Carlos de 
Bourbon, a son of an avowed and militant Carlist, put the coping- 
stone on her many efforts to this end. The marriage was bitterly 
resented by the masses as a token of the reactionary policy which 
the dynasty thinks essential to its security, and but for the 
promptitude of General Weyler, who turned Madrid into an 
armed camp, popular violence would have stopped it. A regime of 
theoretic Carlism is a prospect which, as they unmistakably 
showed, does not appeal to the Spaniards of to-day. Were it to 
become, as by the death of the King without issue it would become, 
something more than a prospect, the gravest apprehensions could 
not be resisted. And apart from this, apart from the unlucky 
fact that Alphonso is the thirteenth of his name, the dynasty has 
antagonized the thinking and resolute, elements in Spain by 
allying its fortunes with those of the Liberal party, the most 
discredited of the many discredited factions whose wranglings 
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fill the columns of the Spanish press. What gives all this its 
significance, and really puts it in the right focus, is the fact that 
by Spanish constitutional practice, it is not upon the Ministers 
but upon the Monarch that revolution converges. The history of 
the Peninsula during the past hundred years shows that it is 
always the ruler who is made the scapegoat and not his advisers. 
" The King can do no wrong," a fiction that is half the basis of 
true Constitutionalism, has never found acceptance in Spain — 
one more proof, if proof were needed, that the Spaniards have not 
the root of the Parliamentary system in them. 

The visitor to Spain, then, finds a country where the dynasty 
is divorced from popular affections, where placemen and windy 
politicians have turned the whole governmental framework into 
a means for private plunder, where trade is dwindling, where the 
inarticulate masses are sullenly antipathetic, and where the cap- 
tains of commerce and industry are openly and implacably 
hostile. Hardly one of the signs of an upheaval is wanting. The 
determination to be relieved at any and every cost from the 
incubus of corruption and inefficiency and make-believe, is one 
that has taken firm hold of all that is vigorous and progressive 
in the Peninsula. On what support can the dynasty count? The 
easy-going Andalusian gives it his backing for what it is worth; 
Castile and Madrid, of course, are on its side, as well as the 
majority of the clergy and the deputies and office-seekers who 
fatten upon its fruits. The nobility is divided, but where it is 
not Carlist it is Alphonsist. These, however, are not the vital 
elements. The fate of Spain at any real crisis lies in the hands 
of her generals. It is the Army that is the decisive factor. And 
in this connection one must remember that Spain is the land of 
the pronunciamiento, that a few capable officers have more than 
once, within recent years, upset dynasties and introduced' and 
imposed upon the people new forms of government. Taking 
actual stock of the situation as it is to-day, one finds that the 
Army is for the moment summed up in the person of General 
Weyler, its real as well as its titular head. It is not too much 
to say that he is the master of the situation as no man has been 
in Spain since the days of Marshal Prim. He has wealth and 
energy; unlike most Spaniards, he talks little and works hard; 
a wiry, secretive, enigmatic man, of whom more and more people 
are beginning to speak as the future savior of his country. Many 
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things more surprising may happen than a whiff of grape-shot 
in the streets of Madrid, a second flight of the Bourbons, and the 
appearance of General Weyler as dictator in chief. The man on 
horseback, it is easily said, is only a temporary solution, bui the 
axiom is not universal. If, as the result of the pronunciamiento, 
there could be evolved a quasi-military Eepublic, strong enough 
to enforce order and to stop any such riot of license as followed 
the proclamation of the Eepublic of 1875, pledged to provincial 
autonomy and zealous in the things of material development, it 
might prove for Spain the beginnings of a real and lasting risorgi- 
mento. It is, at all events, hard to see through what other channel 
regeneration is to make headway. Efficiency, to fulfil its mission, 
must be prepared now and then to play the tyrant. But, what- 
ever happens, it is worth insisting that Spain is and must always 
remain an essential member of the European family. Europe, 
in spite of the common phrase, does not end at the Pyrenees ; and 
Spain, with her stake in Morocco, her holdings in and off the 
coast of Africa, and her command of one side of a mountain range, 
the neutrality of which is worth an army corps to France, may 
still have before her a vital part to play in the politics of Europe. 
Her development has been peculiar, but not hopelessly so. The 
truth seems to be that in spite of the chronic disorders of the last 
seventy years, Spain has never been reorganized. Alone among 
the countries of Europe, she remains practically unaffected by the 
two greatest movements of modern times, the Eeformation and 
the French Eevolution. For three hundred years, she has done 
little but mark time and live in the past to which she mentally 
belongs. The upheaval must come sooner or later, and there is 
much to make one think it will not be long deferred. In whatever 
form she emerges from the crisis that is closing in upon her — 
whether under the Carlists, or under the present dynasty, or as 
a confederation of Eepublics presided over either by a monarchy 
or a military dictatorship — really matters less than that she should 
have to face no crisis at all. The reason is simple. There is 
some hope in revolution ; there is none whatever in stagnation. 

Sydney Brooks. 



